INDEX 


TO 


THE 


THIRTY-SECOND VOLUME 


OF 


Alexandria and its Libraries, article on, 37-60 
—influence of Greek literature, 37-39—ori- 
gin of Alexandria, 39—plan of its founder, 
ib.—its situation, 40—extent, ib.—temples, 


ib.—inhabitants, 41—wealth, ib.—gates, 42 | 


—celebrity of learning, ib.— 
learned men, 43—influence of Demetrius, 
ib.—object of museum, i/.—its foundation, 
44—library, when founded, ib.—collection 
ot books, ib.—old 


as a seat 


manuscripts, 


mies, i).—librarians, 46—number of vol- 


umes, ib.—ratio of increase, i/.—Cwsar 


and Cleopatra, 47—city set on fire, ib.—de- | 
struction of library, 48—valuable works 


burned, 1).—Cleopatra as a patroness of 
letters, 49—library brought from Perga- 
mus, 50—new temple, ib. —Alexandria again 
burned, ib.—barbarities of Caracalla, 51— 
literature again revives, 52—schools, 53— 
Christianity introduced, ib.—destruction 
of heathen temples, 54—tragic death of 
Hypatia, 55—her character, ib.—testimony 
of Synesius, 56—some works probably 
saved from fires, 57—testimony of Suidas, 
ib.—alleged order of Omar, and its effect, 
58—represented as a fable, 59—-general con- 
clusions, 59, 60. 


Bible Lands, Illustrated Rambles in, re- 
viewed, 170 et seq. 


Brahminism, its Origin and History, article 
on, 262-296—Aryan emigration, 262—Hin- 
doos last to emigrate, 263—Aryan deities, ib. 


THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


45—de- | 
mand for, ‘/.—paper factories of the Ptole- | 





—Aryan conquerors, tb.—castes, 266—Hin- 
doo religion, 267 et seq.—theology, 268— 
supreme divinity, 268—tbree forms, note, 
ib.—attributes of Vishnu, 270—hypostases, 
ib.—elementary atoms, 271—primeval vic- 
tim, ib.—female energies, 272—predicted 
destruction of universe, ‘b,—worship of 
Brahma, 273—rewards and punishments, 
274—Saraswati, 275—attributes of Vishnu, 
276—distinguishing characteristics, 277— 
Buddha, 278—Krishna, 279—attributes of 
Siva, 280—in activity, 281—Sivaism, 282— 
Maha-Kali, 283—her attributes, ib.—Surya, 
284—invocation, *b.—Genesha, ib.—num- 
ber of divinities, 285—Suras, ib.—inferior 
divinities, 286—matter, 287—transmigra- 
tions as penalties, 288—self-torture, 289— 
new caste system, 290—Vidic literature, 
291—hymns, 292—the Trimurti, 293--Budd- 
hist heresy, 2941—Hindoo faith and its ten- 
dency, 295—influence of British in India, 
296. 


Burr, Aaron, Character of, 362-373-—early 
career of, 362—duel with Hamilton, 365— 
trial for treason, 367—Wirt’s argument, 
369—probable object of Burr’s expedition, 
370—his character as a lawyer, 371—as a 
statesman, ib.—general characteristics, 372. 


| Catalogue, Annual, of Bordentown Female 


College reviewed, 179 et seq.—of optical in- 
struments noticed, 182. 


} Church History, manual of, reviewed, 379-383. 


—Hellenes, 264—Brahminical worship, 265 | Creation, history of, criticised, 378. 
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Conner, Sheriff, and his Departed Friend, 
Tweed, article on, 336 et seq.—escape of 
Tweed, 336—the public warned, 337—bur- 
lesque on law, ib.—privileges to Tweed, ib. 
—conduct of sheriff, 338—in fluence of Sixth 
Ward, 339—Conner as candidate, ib.—cun- 
ning vs. talent, (b.—strange commencement 
of electioneering, 340—extra type, ib.—its 
remirkable effect, ib.—Sheriff Brennan, 
341 Gennett vs. Tweed, (4. — Sheriff 
O’Brien, 342—Sheriff Conner’s distinctions 
between rich and poor, 343—answerable 
for Tweed's debts, ‘6.—supposition, 344. 

Ducrot, General, his 
viewed, 165 et seq. 


defence of Paris re- 


English Dramatic Literature, history of, 383 
385. 


Etruscans, the Ancient, article on, 315 et seq 
—ancient nations wreathed in fable, 315 

legends of Etruscans, 316—vatious hypoth- 
eses, 317—pre-histuric 
Lydian 


architecture, ib.— 
of 
Etruscans, 319—earliest Aryan emigration, 
320—the 321—the Pelasgians, 
322—distinction of language, 323—ruins, 
324—Etruscan 


hypothesis, 3183—proyenitors 


Umbrians, 


empire, 
nations and colonies, 


ib.—independent 
325 —Roman public 
games and ceremonies of Etruscan origin, 
326—Etruscan architecture, (b.—imitated 
by Romans, 327—sepulchres, 328—roads, 
329—drainage, 1b.—literature and science, 
330—arts, 331—my thology, 332--resemblan- 
ces, ib.—religion, 333—zgoverhment, 334— 
annihilation of Etruscan cities, 335. 
Fox, Charles James, his pamphlet on nitrous 

oxide reviewed, 185-188. 


God, Life without, criticised, 377. 


Greek, the, Lyric Poets, Pindar, article on, 
203-233—remedy for vanity, 203—represen- 
tative authors, 203, 204—lyric poetry and 
lyric 204—status of, ib. 
lecturers, 205—injustice 
tributes to, ib. 


poets, -modern 
to Sappho, ib.— 


-Corinna and Myrtis, 206 


—Pindar and his teachers, ‘+.—biographi- | 


cal sketch, 207 ef seg.—transceudent genius, 
203—honored by Alexander and Pausanius, 
ib 
on sovereigns independent, 209—testimouy 
of scholars, note, ‘> —prizes at national 
games, 210—what they consisted of, 211— 
tribute by Horace, ib.—by modern poets, 
212—Cowley’s, ib.—Gray’s, 213, 214—La 
Harpe’s, 214, 215—why Pindar is hard to be 
rendered, 216—specimens of Piudar, 217 
ef seq.—description of Etna, 219—imitated 


INDEX. 


—by foreign princes, ib.—his eulogies | 


[Vol. 


by Virgil, note, ‘».—specimens of original, 
220 +f seq.--remarkable 


99... 


passages, 


object of article, /». 


Higher Teaching, our Classic and Scien- 


tific, article on, 144-165—premouitions, 


134— hard times, 135—best teachers, poor, 
ib.—exceptions, 


ib.—model school, note, 


ib.—public school system, 136—effect on 
higher institutions, 


and its 


ib.—Free Academy 

versus 
common sense, ib.—consequences, 1458— 
our universities, ib. 
139—com- 
parisons, i.—American and German pro- 
fessors, 140—views of Matthew Arnold, 
141—his criticism on English system, 142 
—availability of American chancellors and 
presidents, ‘/.—consequences 143— 
degrees conferred on Gen, Grant and Thos. 


languages, 137—money 


and 
American travellers, 


colleges 


views of 


, 
of, 


Carlyle, note, i+.—female scholars, 144— 
cause of decline of female scholarship in 
France and England, ib.—high grade of 
American female education, 145—acknowl- 
edged in London, Paris, and Berlin, ib.— 
representative American schools, note, ib. 
—mode of teaching classic languages. 146 
et seq.—excessive memorizing, 147—best 
Latinist, 148—su- 
schools, ib.—inferior 
colleges, ib.—deceptive teaching, 149— 
speaking Latin, ib.—rules 
of prosody, 150—Greek accent, ib. —labor 
imposed ib. — humiliating 
fact, 151—Latin prefaces and introduc- 
tions, ib.—blind leading blind, ib.—those 


ib. —grammar 
perior preparatory 


schools, 


ib.—scanning, 


on student, 


who mastered classic languages, 152—ad- 
vantages, ib.—American colleges in which 
Latin is spoken, 153—colleges of different 
denominations, note, ib.—synthetic sys- 
tem exaggerated, 154—Basedow’s system, 
155 a stu- 
dent, ib.—his testimony, ib.—Rousseau’s 
views, 157, e sq. 


-Sturm’s, 156—Montaigne as 





-admission of Matthew 
Arnold, 158—why Latin should be used 
orally, 159—our scientific institutions-- 

their inferiority, 160—instance near 
Hoboken. 161—exceptions, note, ib.—our 
vindicators, 163— 


scientists, 162—cheap 


remarkable phenomena, 164. 


| Insurance Appendix, 191 et seq ; 390 et seq. 


Language Series, criticised, 385-388. 
Literature, Might and Mirth of, reviewed and 
criticised, 174 et seq. 
| our Wholesale, of Physicians 
| and Surceons 


Manufactorics, 


arti“'e on Oy ¢ svd.— 
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charge of selfishness, 296—manufacture of 
lawyers, 297—lawyers vs. doctors, 298— 
ex periments on life, b.—quackery assailed, 
299—half-finished goods, *b.—number of 
medical colleges, 300—of students, 2b.— 
illustrations, 300-302—European medical 
colleges, 302 ef seq.—comparisons. 303— 
experiences of other countries, 305-309— 


money, 1b.—Rhode Island, 103—Massachu- 
setts, 104—North Carolina, 105—Pennsyl- 
vania, 106—Maryland, 7b.—smaller colo- 
nies, 107—Virginia, ib.—recapitulation, ib. 
—precious metals 108. 
Paris, Defence of, reviewed, 165 et seq. 
Parsees, marriage ceremonies of, 5—character 
statistics, 30)—clinical experiences, note, of, 23. 
ib.—high prices, 310—charge for visit, 311 
—illustrations, note, ib.—esteemed physi- 
cians and surgeons, 313—effects of criti- 
cism, 314. 


Percemont, la Tour de, reviewed, 373-377. 
Philosophy, history of, criticised, 377. 


Philosophers, our Sensational Present-day, 
Michigan as our Model University, article on, 


. fective 


240-262—value of criticism, 240—praise 
bestowed, 241—visit to Ann Arbor, ib.— 
surprise, ib.—promise of disagreeeble task, 
242—ludicrous scenes, ib.—honor to State 
of Michigan, 243—comparison, ib.—the 
University as it is, 244—the regents and 
their powers, ib.—duration of power, 245— 
President’s Keport, ib.—lofty pretensions, 
246—compilers of text-books, 247—modus 
operandi, ib.—Greek translating, 248—how 
done, ‘.—female students better transla- 
tors, 249—Latin class, ib.—how Latin is 
spoken at Michigan, t).—evidences of de- 
system, 250—loss of time at Michi- 
gan, 25l—queer scenes, ib.—comparison 
with Fort Edward Institute, 252—with 
other institutions, 1».—female students, 
sorry grain, i).—newspaper library, 253— 
scrap from Xenophon, ib.—head of Michi- 
gan, 254—his modesty, */.—plan of, note, 
ib.—Angeéellic flight, 255—number of women 
at Michigan, ib.—fair lawyers, ib.—how 
students are received, 256—seeming cheap- 
ness, ib.—no dollars, no diploma, 257— 
physicians and surgeons, note, ib.--charges, 
25:—opinions of different gentlemen, note, 
258-260—regret for Dr. Haven, ib.—com- 
pared with present head, ib.—English of 
Dr. Angell, 260 ef seg.—Michigan not cheap, 
but dear, 262. 


Newton, Rev. Dr., his ramblesin Bible Lands 
reviewed, 170 et seq. 


Opium Eating, an autobiographical sketch re- 
viewed, 188 et seq. 


Paper Money, Colonial, article on, 96-108— 
losses suffered by,96--earliest bills of credit, 
97--bills of credit destroyed, 98—evils of ex- 
pansion, ib.—New England currency, 99— 
burned, ib.—legal tender, 100—issues of 
paper money, 101—their effect, ib.—South 
Carolina currency, ib.—protest against 
credit bills, 102—New York colonial paper 


Pre-Historic, 

















article on, 76-96—multitude of, 76—pre- 
tended .discover es, *b.—real, 77—discov- 
erers, ib.—effects of discussion, 78—quasi- 
new revelations, ib.—theories, 79—Greek 
systems, ib.—Heraclitus and Zeno, 80— 
Anaxagoras, 81—system of Epicurus, ib.— 
Empedocles and Democritus, 82—teachings 
of Socrates, ib.—influence of Socratic 
system, 83—Roman philosophers, 84—~— 
their respect for religion, ib.—French phi- 
losophers, 85—belief in God, ib.—excep- 
tions, 86—views of d Holbach, 87—Italian 
philosophers, 88—German 1tb.—Kant and 
Fichte, 89—views of, ib., 90—Herder, 91— 
Biichner, 92—Liebig, 93—his atheism, 93— 
Priestly, 94—theory of mind, ib.—library 
destroyed, 95—need for memory, 97. 


Phenicians, the, and their Voyages, 123-134 


—earliest navigators, 124—mosaic geneal- 
ogies, tb.—mercantile avocations, 125—dis- 
coveries in Spain, 126—probable courses 
of navigators, 127—views of modern geog- 
raphers, ib.—colonies in Britain, 128—hnu- 
man bones in Norwegian caves, 129—leg- 
ends, ib.—Charybdis, 130—commerce with 
northern latitudes, 131—Ophir and Tar- 
shish, 132—permanent colonies, 133—Car- 
thage, ib.—recent excavations, 
fect represevtative, ib. 


134— per- 


our, Ancestors, article on, 
223-240—modern scientific deductions, 223 
—life in the universe, 224—changes under- 
goue by the earth, ib.—man’s appearance 
in Europe, 225—change of’ temperature, 
226—glacial period, ib.—effects of glaciers, 
227—earliest men, 228—conclusions of first 
explorers, 229—educational -bias, 230— 
unity in nature, 231--illustrations, 234~- 
human remains in quaternary strata, 235— 
Stone Age, ib.—flint instruments, 236—use 
of fire, 237—melting of glaciers, ib.—primi- 
tive weapons, 238-—cave-dwellers, 239— 
European continent, when inhabited, 240. 
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Quotations, Prose, Allibone’s, noticed, 178, 

_ 179. 

Railroad, Our, Monopolies and Monopolists, 
article on, 345 et seq.—humiliating fact, 345 
—utility of railroads, 346—demoralizing 
influence of monopolies, ib.—good men 
sometimes monopolists, 347—opposite 
class, ib.—Scott and Vanderbilt, 348 et seq. 
—founders of colleges and universities, ib 
—statues, 350, 351—exceptions, note, 351— 
European vs. American companies, 352, 
353—English railroads, 354—laws, 355— 
carrying of mails, 356—a contrast, note, 
357—French railroads, 358—contrivances 
of monopolists, 359—French railroad laws, 
360—allegations as to influences of Scott 
and Vanderbi't on State Legislatures, 361. 


Society and its Contradictions, article on, 26- 
36—general rule, 26—encroachments re- 
sisted, ib.—old systems obliterated, 27— 
factors of social eminence, ib.—modern 
society, its tendency, 28—positions, ib.— 
poor relatives disowned, 29—illustrative 
anecdote, ib.—caste and the golden calf, 30 
—money standard, ib.—edicts of society, 
31—penalties for violating, ib.—good re- 
sults, 32—unfairness of society toward its 
female members, 33—to families of crimi- 
nals, 34—minor inconsistencies, itb.— 
shams and deceits promoted, 35—conven- 
tional prejudices, 36—sarcasm and derision, 
ib. 


Struve the Elder, article on, 108-122—bio- 
graphical sketch, 109 et se7.—university de- 
gree, 110—pecuniary circumstances, ib.— 
studies astronomy, 11l—geodesy, 112— 
mistaken for a French spy, 113--attracts 
notice of Russian government, ib.—re- 
ceives an app \intment, ‘b.—work in obser- 
vatory, 114—results, ib.—observations at 
Dorpat, 115—double stars, ib.—publication 
of Catalogus, 116—other works, ib.—extinc- 
tion of light, 117—interview with Czar 
Nicholas and its results, 118—observations 
at Dorpat, 119—publications, 120—meeting 
of astronomers, 121—resignation of direc- 
torship, 122. 





Woman's Rights, a bachelor on, article on, 60- 
75—antiquity of a system and agitation 
against, 60—restrictions on woman, 61— 
views of Stuart Mill, ib.—power of men’s 
affeciion, 62—real mode of amelioration, 
ib.—status of woman in feudal times, 63— 
classes excluded from suffrage at present, 
%.—reluctance among both sexes, 64— 
aversion of journalists to discuss woman's 
rights, 65—right of suffrage and taxation, 
66—avowed contentment of best women, 
67—dangers to be apprehended, 68—class 
of men most favored by women, 69— 
women led by their affections, ib.—clerical 
influence, 70—mob influence, ib.—strect 
Arabs, 71—effect of an election on courtesy, 
ib.— restrictions to coarseness, 72— 
woman's disabilities and weakness, 73— 
intention of Nature, ib.—infirmities, 75. 


World, School, history of, criticised, 388. 


Zoroaster as a Legislator, etc., article on, 1-25 
—teachings of Buddha, 1—who was Zoro- 
aster? 2—quasi-biography, i6.—represented 
to be Ezra and Ezekiel, 3—the apostle of a 
new religion, ib.—how he found China, 4 
—other nations, ‘b.—his teachings, 5—per- 
sonal life, ib. —venerated, but little known, 
6—his teachings comprised in Zend-Avests, 
ib.—his religious systen, 7—two divinities, 
ib.—cosmogony, 8—precepts, ib.—idea of 
punishment, 9—fire regarded as the uni- 
vereal principal, ib.—different kinds of, ib. 
—other elements, 10—Magi, ib.—magic of 
Zoroaster, 11—divination, ib.—laws, 12— 
festivals; ib.—peculiar mode of capital pun- 
ishment, 13—uncleanness, 1b.—priesthood 
and its ranks, ib.—revenue of priests, 14— 
prayers paid for, ib.—marriage compul- 
sory, 15—ceremonies, ib —polygamy and 
divorce, 17—raok and morals, ib.—truth 
and virtue, 18—civil and moral laws, 19— 
criminal code, 20—its apparent severity, 
ib.—pecuniary expiation, 21—effects of con- 
quest, 22—remains of Zoroastrian religion, 
23—yeneral character of Zoroaster, 24—his 
wisdom and benevolence, ib.—his stand- 
ard of excellence, 25 





